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*¢ The bees hum around us, the lambs frolic too, 
And golden clouds sport in the heavens’ deep blue! 


fore his eyes, and was ever contented, and wished well to 
all; for which every body loved him in return, and Wolferl 
often exclaimed, with tears of joy, “ Mark what I tell you, 
that God will show the world, by this boy Joseph, that not 
only the kingdom of heaven, but the kingdom of the science 
of music shall be given to those who are pure in heart! ” 
The more Wolferl perceived the lad’s wonderful talent for the 
art, the more earnestly he sought to find a patron, who might 
better forward the youthful aspirant towards the desired 
goal; for he felt that his own strength could reach little fur- 
ther, when he saw the zeal and ability with which his pupil 
devoted himself to his studies. Providence ordered it at 
length, that Master Von Reuter, chapel-master and music 
director at St. Stephen’s Church, in Vienna, came to visit the 
Deacon at Haimburg. The Deacon told Master Von Reuter 
of the extraordinary boy, the son of the wheelwright Jobst 
Haydn, the pupil of the old Wolferl, and created in the 
chapel-master much desire to become acquainted with him. 
The Deacon would have sent for him and his protector, but 
Von Reuter prevented him, with “No, no,‘most reverend 
sir! I will not have the lad brought to me; I will seek 
him myself, and if possible, hear him when he is not con- 
scious of my presence or my intentions ; for if I find the boy 
what your reverence thinks him, I will do all, of course, to 
advance his interests.” The next morning, accordingly, Von 
Reuter went to Wolferl’s house, which he entered quietly 
and unannounced. Joseph was sitting alone at the organ, 
playing a simple but sublime piece of sacred music, from an 
old Germam master. Reuter, visibly moved, stood at the 
door, and listened attentively. The boy was so deep in his 
music, that he did not perceive the intruder till the piece 
was concluded, when accidentally turning round, he fixed 
upon the stranger his large dark eyes, expressive of aston- 
ishment, indeed, but sparkling a friendly welcome. 

“Very well, my son!” said Von Reuter, at last, “where 
is your foster-father ?” 

“In the garden,” said the boy ; “ shall I call him?” 

“Call him, and say to him that the chapel-master, Von 
Reuter, wishes to speak with him. (The boy was going.) 
Stopa moment! You are Joseph Haydn ; are you not?” 

“ Yes, I am the boy.” 

“ Well then, go.” 

Joseph went and brought his old master, Wolferl, who with 
uncovered head and low obeisance, welcomed the chapel- 
master and music director at St. Stephen’s, to his humble 
abode. Von Reuter, on his part, praised the musical skill 
of his protegé, inquired particularly into the lad's attain- 
ments, and examined him formally himself. Joseph passed 
the examination in such a manner that Reuter’s satisfaction 
increased with every answer. After this he spent some time 
in close conference with the old Wolferl; and it was near 
noon before he took his departure. Joseph was invited to ac- 
company him and spend the rest of the day at the Deacon’s. 

Eight days after, old Wolferl, Jobst and pretty Elschen, 
the little Michael on her lap, sat very dejectedly together, 
and talked of the good Joseph, who had gone that morning 
with master Von Reuter to Vienna, to take his place as chor- 
ister in St. Stephen’s church. 





































JOSEPH HAYDN'S TRAINING. 





* The young mountain shepherd, his shawm he hath wound, 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY MRS. ELLET, OF S. C. . 
And the maiden steps softly, and follows the sound. 





‘* The bell in yon valley breaks faint on the air ; 
Stranger! haste not away ! pause and breathe first a prayer, 


PART I. 


In a small and insignificant dwelling in the village of 
Rohrau, on the boundary line between Hungary and Aus- 
tria, lived, at the beginning of the last century, a young pair, 
faithful and industrious, plain and simple in their manners, 
yet well esteemed by ali their neighbors. The man, an 
honest wheelwright, was commonly called “merry Jobst,” 
on account of the jokes and gay stories with which he, 
notwithstanding his admitted piety, was always ready to 
entertain his friends and visitors, who, he well knew, rel- 
ished such things. His wife was named Elizabeth, but no 
one in the village, and indeed many miles round it, ever 
called her anything but “Pretty Elschen.” Jobst and Els. 
chen were, indeed, to say the truth, the handsomest couple 
in the country. 

The Hungarians, like the Austrians and Bohemians, have 
great love for music. “Three fiddles aid a dulcimer for 
two houses,” says the proverb; and it isa true one. It is 
not unusual, therefore, for some out of the poorer classes, 


when their regular business fails to bring them in sufficiently 
for their wants, to take to the fiddle, the dulcimer, or the|/years, at the end of which, the Cantor said to Jobst, “ It is 


harp; playing on Sundays on the highway or in the tav-|/now the right time, and if you will trust your boy with me, 
erns. This employment is generally lucrative enough, if||I will take him, and teach him what he must learn, to be- 
they are not spendthrifts, to enable them not only to live,||come a brave lad and a skilful musician.” 
but to lay by something for future necessities. Jobst did not hesitate long, for he saw clearly how great 
“Merry Jobst” was already revolving in his own mind//an advantage the instruction of Master Wolferl would be to 
some means to be adopted for the bettering of his very hum-|/his son. And though it went harder with pretty Elschen to 
ble fortune, when Elschen one day said to him, “Jobst! it||part with the boy, who was her favorite and only child, yet 
is time to think of making something more for our increasing||she gave up at last, when her husband observed, “The boy 
family!” is still our own, and if he is our only child, we are— Heaven 
Jobst embraced pretty Elschen, and answered, “Come||be praised !—both young, and love each other!” 
then! I will string anew my fiddle and you your harp;|} So hesaid tothe teacher, Wolferl, the next time he came, 
every Sunday we will take our place on the road side before/|‘‘ Agreed! here is the boy! treat him well—and remember 
the tavern, and play and sing merrily: we will give good|/that he is the apple of our eye.” 
wishes to those that listen to and reward us, and Jet the surly|} “I will treat him as my own!” ‘replied the teacher, look- 
traveller, who stops not to hear us, go on his way! God||ing towards heaven, as if he called God to witness his 
and our Lady will help us!” promise. Eilschen accordingly packed up the boy’s scanty 
The next Sunday afternoon Merry Jobst and pretty Els-||wardrobe in a bundle, gave him a slice of, bread and salt, 
chen sat by the highway before the village inn; Jobst fid-|}and a cup of milk—embraced and blessed him, and accom- 
dled, and Elschen played the harp, and sang to it with her|/panied him to the door of the hut, where she signed him with 
sweet clear voice. Not one passed by without noticing||the cross three times, and then returned to her chamber. 
them ; every traveller stopped to listen, well pleased, and|| Jobst went with them half the way to Haimburg, and then 
on resuming his journey, threw at least a silver twopence||also returned, while Wolfer! and Joseph pursued their way 
into the lap of the pretty young woman. Jobst and his wife, ||till they reached Wolferl’s house, the end of their journey. 
on returning home in the evening, found their day’s work a|}  Wolferl was an old bachelor, but one of the good sort, 
good one.— They returned to it every Sunday, and with the|| whose heart, despite his grey hairs, was still youthful and 
like success. warm. He loved all good men, and was patient and for- 
After the lapse of a few years, as the old schoolmaster of|/bearing even with those who had faults, for he knew how 
the neighboring town of Haimburg, passed along the road||weak and fickle too often is the heart of man. But as 
one Sunday afternoon, he could not help stopping, admiring||he esteemed the good, the wholly depraved and wicked he 
and amused at what he saw. In the same arbor, opposite|/hated, and shunned all companionship with them ; for it was 
the tavern, sat Merry Jobst fiddling as before, and beside|/his opinion “that he who is thoroughly corrupt, remains so 
him, pretty Elschen, playing the harp and singing; and/jin this world at least; and his conversation with the good 
between them, on the ground, sat a little chubby faced boy/|tends not to his improvement, but on the contrary to the de- 
about three years old, who had a small board, shaped like a/|struction of both.” 
violin, hung about his neck, on which he played with a wil-|| Such lessons he repeated daily to the little Joseph, and 
low twig as with a genuine fiddle bow. The most comical|/taught him good principles, as well as how to sing, and play 
and surprising thing of all was, that the little man kept per-|jon the horn and kettle-drum ; and Joseph profited thereby, 
fect time, pausing when his father paused and his mother||as well as by the instruction he received in music, and 
had solo, then falling in with him again on the sixteenth||cherished and cultivated them as long as he lived. 
part, and demeaning himself exactly like his father. Often|) In the following year, 1737, a second son was bestowed on 
too, he would lift up his clear voice, and join distinctly in|/the happy parents, whom they christened Michael. 
the refrain of the song. The song pretty Elschen sang, ran|} Years passed, and Joseph was a well instructed boy ; he 
somewhat in this way : had a voice as clear and fine as his mother’s, and played the 
violin as well as his father ; besides that, he blew the horn, 
and beat the kettle-drum, in the sacred music prepared by 
Wolferl for church festivals. Better than all, Joseph had a 
true and honest heart, had the fear of God continually be- 


* And give thanks to our Maker, on whom good men call — 
Who created in love, and sustaineth us all * 

“Ts that your boy, fiddler?’ asked the teacher, when 
the song was at anend. Jobst answered, 

“Yes, sir, that is my little son.” 

“ The little fellow seems to have a taste for music.” 

“Why not? By my faith, if it depends on me, I will take 
him, as soon as I can do so, to one who understands it well, 
and can teach him. But it will be some time yet, as with 
all his taste and love for it, he is very little and awkward.” 

“We will speak further of it,” said the teacher, and went 
his way. Jobst and Elschen began their song anew, and the 
little Joseph imitated his father on his fiddle, and joined his 
infant voice with theirs, when they sounded the “ Hallelujah!” 

The Cantor came from this time, twice a week to the 
house of Merry Jobst, to talk with him about his little son, 
and the youngster himself was soon the best of friends with 
the good natured old man. So matters went on for two 




































PART II. 


The clock struck @ight, and all were awake in the Leo- 
poldstadt. A busy multitude crowded the bridge — market 
women and mechanics’ boys, hucksters, pedlars, hackney 
coachmen and genteel horsemen, passing in and out of the 
city ; and through the thickest of the throng might be seen 
winding his way, quietly and inoffensively, the notorious 
Wenzel Puderlein, hairdresser, burgher and house-proprietor 
in Leopoldstadt. Soon he passed over the space that divides 
Leopoldstadt from the city, and with rapid steps approached, 
through streets and alleys, the place where resided his most 
distinguished customers, whom he came every morning to 
serve. He stopped before one of the best looking houses, 


‘“‘ The Spring, it is come — ard the blithe earth is green, 
Birds and flowers are abroad, and how glistening the sheen ! 


* O’er the broken stones sparkling, the stream murmurs nigh, 
And how fresh from the mountains the breezes sweep by. 





eee ee 





seemed about to take leave of him forever, like his only) 
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ascended the steps, rang the bell, and when the house-maid| ing so much as sefficed to furnish him with decent though 


opened the door, stepped boldly and with apparent conscious- 
ness of dignity through the hall to a side door. Here he 
paused, placed his feet in due position, took off his hat mod- 
estly, and knocked gently three times. 

“Come ia!” said a powerful voice. Wenzel, however, 
started and hung back a moment, then taking courage, he 
lifted the latch, opened the door and entered the apartment. 
An elderly man, of stately figure, wrapped in a flowered 
dressing gown, sat at a writing table; he rose up as the 
door opened, and said, | 

“?Tis well, you are come, Puderlein! Do what you have} 
to do, but quickly, I counsel you! for the Empress has sent 
for me, and I must be with her in half an hour.” He then 
seated himself, and Wenzel began his hairdressing without 
uttering a word, (how contrary to his nature!) well knowing 
that a strict silence was enjoined on him in the presence of, 
the first physician to her Imperial Majesty. 

Yet he was not doomed long to suffer this greatest of all 
torments to him, the necessity of silence. The door of the} 
chamber opened, and a youth of about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age came in, approached the elderly man, kissed} 
his hand reverently, and bade him good morning. 

The old gentleman thanked him briefly$ and said, “ What 
was it you were going to ask me yesterday evening, when it 
struck eleven and I sent you off to bed?” 

The youth, with a modest smile, replied, “I was going ” 
beg leave, my father, if your time permitted, to present to) 
you the young man I would like to have for my teacher on, 
the harpsichord.” 








“Very weil; after noon I shall be at liberty ; but who has|| where to go, or what todo? Oh! I perceive your goodness! 


recommended him to you?” 


“ An admirable piece which I was yesterday so fortunate | thairk you?” 


as to hear him play at the house of the Lady Von Martinez.”’| 


“ Ah! your honor means the young Haydn,” cried Puder- || that will appear in due time! Now sit you down on the stool, | 


lein, unwittingly, and then became suddenly silent, expecting 
nothing less than that his temerity would draw down a thun-) 
derbolt on his head. But contrary to his expectation, the old| 
gentleman merely looked at him a moment, as if in surprise, 
from head to foot, then said mildly, “You are acquainted 
with the young man then: what do you know of him?” 


“J know him!” answered Puderlein; “oh, very well, dress his hair according to the latest mode. When he had) 


your grace; I know him well. What I know of him? Oh, 
much ; for observe, your grace, I have had the honor to be} 
hairdresser for many years to the chapel-master, Von Reuter, 
in whose house Haydn has long been an inmate —it must 
now be ten cr eleven years. I have known him, so to speak, | 
from childhood. Besides I have heard him sing a hundred! 
times at St. Stephen’s, where he was chorister, though it is! 
now acouple of years since he was turned off.” 

“ But what does the young Haydn now?” asked the 
Baron. 

“Ha! observe, your grace, the poor fellow must find it} 
hard to live by giving lessons, playing about, and picking up) 
what he can ; he also composes sometimes, or what do they| 
call it? Well, what helps it him, that he torments himself? 
he lives in the house with Metastasio, but not in the first! 
story, like the court poet, but in the fifth; and when it is) 
winter, he has to lie in bed and work, to keep himself from) 
freezing ; for, observe, he has indeed a fireplace in his cham-, 
ber, but no money to buy wood to burn therein.” | 

“This must not be! this shall not be!” cried the Baron| 
Von Swieten, as he rose from his seat. “AmI ready?” | 

A moment, your grace,—only the string around the) 


hair-bag.” 





“It is very good, so; now begone about your business! ”| 
Puderlein vanished. ‘“ And you, Gottlieb, help me on with! 
my coat; give me my stick and hat, and bring me your 
young teacher this afternoon.” Therewith he departed, and 
the young Von Swieten, full of joy, went to the writing-table} 
to indite an invitation to Haydn to come to his father’s house. 

Meanwhile, Joseph Haydn sat, sorrowful, and almost 
despairing, in his chamber. He had passed the morning, 
contrary to his usual custom, in idle brooding over his con- 
dion ; now it appeared quite hopeless, and his cheerfulness 


friend and protectress, the Lady Martinez. That amiable 
young lady had taken her departure a few hours before. 
Haydn had instructed her in singing, and in playing the 
harpsichord, and by way of recompense, he enjoyed the 


sumption, call you a being of my own creation; but I am 


plain clothing. ? 

Other patrons and friends, he hadnone! Metastasio, who 
was nearest him, knew him only by his unassuming exterior, 
and was too indolent to inquire particularly into his circum- | 
stances, or to interest himself in his behalf. 

He had briefly observed to the poor youth, that since the | 
Lady Martinez had left Vienna and his lessors were over, | 


lings ; and Joseph was too retiring, if not too proud, to an- 
|swer any thing else than that “he thanked the Signor for 
‘the privilege hitherto enjoyed, and would look out for another 


home.” But where ?— thought he now, and asked himself, 


jopened, and with bold carriage, and sparkling eyes, entered 
master Wenzel Puderlein. 
. “With me!” cried the friseur, while he stretched his curl- 


ing irons like a sceptre towards Joseph, and pressed his 
powder-bag with an air of feeling to his heart ; ‘ With me, | 


protect you, for I have feeling for the grand and the sublime. | 


assistance, accomplish ; | know your inability to cope yet) 
with the world—for you have not my experience of men. 
I will lead you to art—I myself; and if before long you be 
not in full chase, and have not captured her, why you must | 
be a focl, and I will give you up!” 

“Ah, my worthy master Von Puderlein!” cried Haydn, | 
surprised ; “ you would receive me now, when I know not | 








but how have I, poor knave! deserved it? and how shall I | 


“That is nothing to you!” said Paderlein shortly ; “ all’ 


and do not stir till I give you leave. I will show the world) 
what a man of genius can make of an indifferent head ?” 

“ Are you determined, then, to do me the honor of dress- 
ing my hair, master Von Puderlein ? ” 

“ Ask no questions — but sit still.” 

Joseph obediently seated himself, and Wenzel began to 


done, he said with much self-congratulation, “ Really, Haydn, 
when I look at you, and think what you were, before I set 
your head right, and what you are now, I may, without pre- 


not so conceited ; and only remark to you, that so long as/ 
you have walked like a man on two Jegs, you have first 
been enabled through me to present the visage of a man! 
Now pay attention: you are to dress yourself as quickly as 
possible, or to express myself in better German, you are to 
put yourself prestissimo into your best trim—and collect 
your moveables together, that I can send to fetch them this 





|evening. Then betake yourself to Leopoldstadt, to my house 


|he gave thanks with tears, to God, who had inclined the 





privilege of board and lodging in the fifth story, in the house 


of Metastasio. Both now ceased with the lady’s departure ;/|“ What a pretty cottage for a poor family it would build!” 
-and Joseph was poorer than before, for all that he had earned|| was her answer. This charitable hint met his cordial appro- 


besides, he had sent conscientiously to his parents, only keep-!! bation, and the money was laid out accordingly. 


on the Danube, No. 7; go up the steps, knock at the door, 
make my compliments to the young lady my daughter, and 


tell her you are so and so, and that master Von Puderlein || 


sent you, and if you are hungry and thirsty, call for some- 
thing to eat and a glass of Ofener or Klosterneuburger ; 
after which you may remain quiet till I come home, and tell | 
you further what I design for you. Adieu!” 

Therewith master Wenzel Puderlein rolled himself out of 
the door, and Joseph stood awhile with his hair admirably 
well dressed, but however a little disconcerted, in the middle 
of his chamber. When he collected his thoughts at length, 





heart of his generous protector towards him, and put an end|! 


to his bitter necessity ; then he gathered, as Puderlein had 
told him, his few clothes and many notes together, dressed 
himself carefully in his best, shut up his chamber, and after 
he had taken leave, not without emotion, of the rich Metas- 
tasio, walked away cheerfully and confidently, his heart full 
of joy, and his head full of new melodies, towards the Leo- 
poldstadt, and the house of his patron. 
To be concluded next week. 








Joun Howarv.—The benevolent John Howard, having 
settled his accounts at the close of a particular year, and) 
found a balance in his favor, proposed to his wife to make | 
use of it in a journey to London, or any other way she chose. 








jhe could look about till the end of the month for other lodg- |) 


jsobbing aloud, “‘ Where—without money?” Just then, || 
without any previous knocking, the door of his chamber was || 


young orphan! J will be your father,—I will foster and} 


and have discerned your genius —and what you can, with|! 


Go1n« to spend some weeks in the city during the winter, a few house- 
|plants had to be variously disposed of, whi¢h they seemed to take in 
high dudgeon. With some others, a Daphne Indicum was consigned 
to the cellar. The haughty dame is supposed to have vented her in- 
dignation in the following lines, which may, therefore, be called 


THE SCOLDING DAPHNE, 





| Original. 





* Pray what have we done to be banished now 
To this lone and cheerless place ; 
Where vulgar potatoes and carrots lie, 
‘And the sun don’t show his face ? 


Say, have we not been unvarying friends 
In the bleakest winter hours; 

While, almost with envy, your friends have gazed 
On your bright and cheerful flowers ? 





And, though choking well nigh with parching thirst, 
In the dry midsummer heat ; 

We never refused with blossoms to grace, 
Your snug little country-seat. 


And now, when we need a friend and a guard, 
Away to the town you go; 

| And hither and thither we’re sent about ; 

| Or else doomed to perish below. 


But know, your fair calla’s imperial head, 
Soon droops in mournfulness here ; 

And for every plant imprisoned thus, 
Prepare you a final tear. 


Adieu to your delicate bridal rose, 
And scented wall-flower’s breath ; 
You may sing a dirge for your former pets, 
For we all shall freeze to death. 


If in the hat of a Chestnut street belle, 
A copy of us you see ; 

Will not memory then induce you to send 
A thought to our misery ??? 





Thus spake the tall daphne, quite in a pet, 
Her dark leaves quivering with ire ; 
Her neighbors imagined she shook with cold, 
And thought that she missed the fire. L, 


~—IC"*w__—>_=_= 


THE FOSSIL ELEPHANT, 


Translated from a French periodical. 


Wuen we contemplate merely the surface of the globe 


|| which we inhabit, we see nothing that would lead us to sus- 


|pect its history. A soil enriched with the treasures of vege- 
tation, and the miracles of human art; seasons, returning 
with admirable regularity, to bestow on the earth the benefit 
of their influence ; an infinite number of animals and plants, 
of which the species are diversified according to the wants 
and pleasures of each country and each climate ;—all these 
objects excite ideas of immutability, of harmony, and happi- 
ness. But, if we penetrate beneath the earth’s surface, and 
examine the different layers which compose it, the position 
of those layers, their mutual relations, the nature of their 
substances, and the remains of organized beings which they 
inclose, we meet with disclosures so unexpected, that the 
mind will not at first credit them. By such proofs as these, 
man learns that the globe has long existed without his pres- 
ence, and that for a long time it was a mere lifeless desert, 
wholly devoid of every species of animated nature. He sees 
that, even after the appearance of life, there were great and 
terrible changes in the condition of the earth, and that these 
‘revolutions destroyed multitades of living beings. Finally, 
‘if we compare the remains of such beings with those which 
inow exist, we shall perceive that, in many cases, they be- 
long to species which are no longer found on earth. 

Among these extinct species is the Fossil Elephant. This 
animal, without being much taller than the elephant of the 
‘Indies, was of larger proportions than the individuals of 
jthat species ; he was stronger limbed, and more solid; his 
tusks were long, of a spiral form, and turned outward ; and 
the sockets, into which they were fastened, were much 
deeper than those of the Indian elephant —a characteristic 
which indicates a very considerable difference in the figure 
and organization of the trunk. It is not known precisely 
what was the color of the skin; but it is ascertained that 
this elephant possessed two sorts of covering : —one, a red- 
dish wool, coarse and thick ; and the other consisted of stiff 
black hairs, which, on the tail and spine of the back, were 
jong enough to form a kind of mane. From the warmth of 
its clothing, so unlike that of the elephants of the torrid 
zone, it may be conjectured that, if the fossil elephant did 





ir exclusively inhabit cold countries, his organization was 


such that he preferred them to hot climates. 





TE San Nae 


aw eaeyes romans 


LS A ST ET 


se eyrstoomtinatel 
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This species must have been spread over a large portion | 
of the globe ; for hardly any country has been examined by 
naturalists. where they have not found some of its enormous 
relies; but Siberia is the most remarkable in this respect. 
In every part of that country are found the fossil remains 
of this elephant. Its bones are generally separated and 
scattered about; but some complete skeletons have been 
discovered, enclosed, as it were, in a sepulchre of sand, and 
even entire carcasses, the soft parts of which had been per- 
fectly preserved by the cold. Thus, Gabriel Sarytschen, in 
his journey to the northeast of Siberia, speaks of an ele- 
phant found on the shore of the Alaseia, a river which 
empties into the Arctic Ocean. 





nearly entire, and was covered with its skin, to portions of 
which, long hairs were still attached. In 1804, a fisherman, 
on the shore of the Arctic Ocean, saw an enormous mass 
turn over on a bank of sand; he had noticed this mass five 
years before, but had not been able to give it a close exami- 
nation. It was a fossil elephant. The fisherman carried) 
away the tusks, and sold them for fifty roubles. Two years 
afterwards, Mr. Adam, now a professor at Moscow, paid a 
visit to the place: but the natives of the vicinity had torn 
off the flesh of the animal to feed their dogs. Wild beasts 
had also feasted on the same strange sustenance ; which had) 
been preserved through countless ages, to satisfy their hun- 
ger. The skeleton, however, was almost entire ; the hinder 
part was garnished with a long mane; and the skin was| 
covered with black hairs and a reddish wool. What re-| 
mained of the animal was so heavy, that ten persons could/ 
with difficulty carry it. More than thirty pounds weight of 
hair were found, which the white bears had buried in the 
moist soil, while devouring the flesh. This elephant was a) 
male; his tusks were more than nine feet long, without 
reckoning the curvatures, and his head, without the tusks,| 
weighed above four hundred pounds. Mr. Adam took the; 
greatest care to collect what remained of this unique speci-) 
men of an ancient world: and he redeemed the tusks, which| 
the fisherman had sold. This great curiosity, the acquisition} 
of which cost eight thousand roubles, is now in the Academy | 
of St. Petersburgh. 
The bones of this species of animal are so common in Si-) 
beria, that the natives of the country, ignorant of the true} 
cause of their presence there, have invented a fable to ac- 
count for it. They say that these bones belong to an ani- 
mal which lives under the earth, like a mole, and which) 
dies the moment that it perceives the light of day. They 
have given it the name of mammout or mammoth ; and they) 
call the fossil tusks the horns of the mammoth. These horns 
or tusks are so numerous, and so well preserved, especially | 
in the northern regions, that they are applied to the same 
uses as the tusks of the modern elephant; and they are so| 
important an object of commerce, that the Czars of Russia! 
formerly claimed the monopoly of them. 
This fable of a subterranean animal was not unknown to! 
the Chinese, who named the horns of the mammoth Tien-| 
schu-yu — the teeth of the Tien-schu. In the great Chinese! 
work on natural history, which was composed in the fif-| 
teenth century, there is the following article respecting the 
mammoth or fossil elephant :— “ The animal named Tien-| 
schu, of which mention has already been made in the an.-| 
cient work on the ceremonial, is also called Tyn-schu, or Yu. 
schu; that is to say, the “mouse which hides itself.” It, 
dwells continually in subterranean caverns. It resembles a 
mouse, but is equal in size to a bull or a buffalo. It has no 
tail; its color is dark. It is very strong, and digs itself 
caverns in places which abound with rocks and forests.” | 
The accuracy of the Chinese in natural history may be 
estimated from this specimen. The remains of the fossil 
elephant have also given rise to many other errors. As, 
among animals, some of the bones of the elephant are those 
which most res. nble the bones of man, so have they often 
been mistaken for them ; and such was probably the origin 
of all those pretended discoveries of the tombs of giants, 
which are related in the authors of antiquity and of the mid- 
dle ages. Even the most learned naturalists have fallen 
into the same mistake. Thus, in 1577, the celebrated Felix 


| 








Pater, professor of Medicine at a German university, af- 
firmed that some bones, which had been disinterred seven 
years before, were those of a man nineteen feet high. At 
other times, the error has been created and fostered by ava- 
rice ; as, for instance, at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, a French surgeon exhibited at Paris some 
bones, which had been found beneath the earth, near the 












shores of the Rhine ; and the better to excite curiosity, and 
draw people to his show, he distributed a little pamphlet, 
wherein it was affirmed that those bones had been discovered 


in a sepulchre thirty feet long, on a stone of which was this 
Almost every body believed 
this fable ; and the bones of the elephant passed for the mor- 


inscription : — Teutobuchus rex. 


tal remains of a king of the Cimbri, who had fought against 
Marius! 


We may dispense with offering to our readers any proof, 
that the species of elephant, of which we have been giving 
the history, is really extinct— or that the animals lived in 
the same places where their remains are found, and that their 
This elephant, which had||bones have not been brought thither by inundations, of 
been disinterred by the river, stood in an erect position, was|| greater or less extent ; — since these truths have been placed 


beyond a doubt by the admirable labors of Cuvier. 


MISCELLANIES. 





Revivan or Letrers in Greece.—Among the miscel- 
laneous articles of the last number of Silliman’s Journal of 
Science and Arts, we find an interesting notice of the revival 
It appears that two societies have 
been formed in Athens, one for the cultivation of natural 
history, the other for inquiries in Archaeology.—Both of 
these associations have entered upon their duties, their meet- 
ing being held on the Acropolis and among the ruins of the 
Parthenon. The enthusiasm which must have attended these 
assemblages, surrounded as they were by the monuments of 
ancient greatness, may well be imagined, and callous in- 
deed must be the heart of the modern Greek that would not 
be warmed into fervor by the sight of ruins over which 
twenty-five centuries have passed, leaving them still objects 
of admiration to mankind. Mr. Perdicaris, who resided 
many years in this country, in a jetter addressed to Profes- 
sor Silliman, expresses his regret at the adoption of Athens 
as the seat of the national government, and regards the 
erection of modern improvements, as a kind of desecration 
of the venerable temple in the midst of which they are made. 
Mr. Petakes, Chief Antiquary to King Otho, has made great 
progress in bringing to light portions of the ancient temples 
which have remained for centuries covered with rubbish. 
The ruins of the Acropolis have been in a great degree ex- 
posed to public view, and the beautiful temple of Victory, 
without wings, which was entirely under ground, has been 
The Archaeological Society 
is at present engaged in excavating the theatre of Bacchus, 
capable in its best days of containing thirty thousand spec- 
The seats were cut out of the solid rock, and are of 
The writer says that the cause 
of education, of justice and of civil government, is also 
making considerable progress, notwithstanding the difficul- 
ties with which the new government has been obliged to 
contend, and he entertains a confident hope that we may yet 
see the day when the happiness of the people will have been 
It is peculiarly gratifying to behold the ancient 
home of liberty and the arts, becoming regenerated after 
ages of oppression and slavery, as degrading to the morals 
of the inhabitants as they have been destructive of the 
beautiful productions of the aris for which Greece has been 
so distinguished. It is but proper to state that Mr. Perdi- 
caris, who is a native of Borea in Greece, so noted for the 


of letters in Greece. 


restored to its just proportions. 


tators. 
course uninjured by time. 


achieved. 


nobleness of its people, acquired during his residence in 
America, the esteem of all who had the pleasure of becom- 
ing acquainted with him, and will be enabled by his intelli- 
gence and extensive acquirements, to furnish valuable aid in 
he work of regenerating his native land. 


Giaprators. —The first rise of the gladiators is referred 


to the ancient custom of killing persons at the funerals of 


great men. For the old heathens fancying the ghosts of the 
deceased to be satisfied, and rendered propitious by human 
blood, at first they used to buy captives or untoward slaves, 
and offered them at the obsequies. Afterwards they con- 
trived to veil over their impious barbarity with the specious 
show of pleasure, and voluntary combat; and therefore, 
training up such persons as they had procured, in some tol- 
erable knowledge of weapons, upon the day appointed for 
the sacrifices to the departed ghosts, they obliged them to 
maintain a mortal encounter at the tombs of their friends. 
Within a little time, when they found the people exceedingly 
pleased with such bloody entertainments, they resolved to 
give them the like diversion as often as possible ; and there. 
fore it soon grew into a custom, that not only the heir of any 




















































great or rich citizen newly deceased, but that all the princi. 
pal magistrates, should take oecasion to present the people 
with these shews, in order to procure their esteem and affec- 
tion. As for the emperors, it was so much their interest to 
ingratiate themselves with the commonalty, that they grati- 
fied them with these shows, on almost all occasions. How 
can it be wondered, therefore, that a people so blood-thirsty 
in their amusements, should at length be cursed with an em- 
peror like Nero! 

A Sisrer’s Love.—There is something inexpressibly 
touching in a sister’s love. Her heart is a realm of pure 
and unearthly affections, and happy should that brother be 
to whom she clings through the changing scenes of this 
blighting world. She has been his companion from child- 
hood, she watched the developement of his mind and person, 
she has admonished him when wrong, and smiled upon his 
triumphs —she has peopled his mind with the rare and beau- 
tiful treasures of her own, she has taught him those virtues 
which will render him a useful member of society, prepare 
him for death, and embalm his memory when he has passed 
away. Sooner can you bind the free wind, than seal up the 
springs of such mysterious affections. They will flow on, 
and the desert and the cave cannot resist their progress. 
And as sorrow and misfortune strip from life its charms and 
dreams, there is one recollection that will come like music 
to a brother’s heart —that will thrill upon its darkened and 
troubled depths with a strange yet sweet melody, and bring 
up the scenes of home and childhood, long unremembered 
by him. It is the recollection of a sister’s love. 

AssurviT1Es.—To attempt to borrow money on the plea 
of extreme poverty. To lose money at play, and then fly 
into a passion about it. To ask the publisher of a new pe- 
tiodical how many copies he sells per week. To ask a wine 
merchant how old his wine is. To make yourself generally 
disagreeable, and wonder that nobody will visit you, uniess 
they gain some palpable advantage by it. To get drunk, 
and complain the next morning of a headache. To spend 
your earnings on liquor, and wonder that you are ragged. 
To sit shivering in the cold, because you wont have a fire 
till November. To suppose that reviewers generally read 
more than the title page of the works they praise or con- 
demn. To judge of people’s piety by their attendance at 
church. To keep your clerks on miserable salaries, and 
wonder at their robbing you. Not to go to bed when you 
are tired and sleepy, because “it is not bed time.” To 
make your servants tell lies for you, and afterwards be an- 
gry because they tell lies for themselves. To tell your own 
secrets, and believe other people will keep them. To render 
a man a service voluntarily, and expect him to be grateful 
for it. To expect to make people honest by hardening them 
in a jail, and afterwards sending them adrift without the 
means of getting work. To fancy a thing is cheap, because 
a low price is asked for it. To say that a man is charitable, 
because he subscribes to an hospital. To keep adog ora 
cat on short allowance, and complain of its being a thief, 
To degrade human nature in the hope of improving it. “To 
praise the beauty of a woman’s hair, before you know whether 
it did not once belong to somebody else. To expect that 
your tradespeople will give you long credit, if they generally 
see you in shabby clothes. To arrive at the age of fifty, 
and be surprised at any vice, folly, or absurdity your fellow 
creatures may be guilty of. 

Pyramip or Cueors.—This monument of pride, science, 
or superstition—who knows which ?—was building while 
Abraham was in Egypt; Joseph and his brethren must 
have seen the sun set behind it, every day they sojourned in 
Egypt; it must have been the last object Moses and the de- 
parting Israelites lost sight of, as they quitted the land of 
bondage ; Pythagoras, Herodotus, Alexander, the Caliphs — 
it had been the goal of nations! Lost nations have pil- 
grimized to its foot, and looked up, as their common ances- 
tors did before them, in awe and humility ; and now, two 
strangers from the “ultima thule” of the ancients, Britain, 
severed from the whole world by a watery line, which they 
considered it impious to transgress, stand here on the sum- 
mit, and looking round, see a desert, where once stood the 
“cloud capt towers, the gorgeous palaces.” The temples 
and tombs of Memphis arose in their calm beauty, and wis- 
dom dwelt among the groves of palm and acacia—solitary 
now, and deserted, except by the wandering Arab and his 
camel.— Lindsay’s Travels. 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN’S FAREWELL, 





Original. 





Farewe t, earth ! — your bright adorning, 
All your lovely scenes, adieu ; 
Farewell, earth !— heaven’s radiant morning 
Meets my soul’s enraptured view. 
Farewell, all those pleasant places, 
Where my youthful footsteps roved ; 
All those dear familiar faces, — 
Friends with pure affection loved. 


Farewell, earth !— my father! mother! 
You who have my guardians been ; 
Farewell, earth ! — my sisters! brother! 
Cleanse, O God! my heart from sin. 

Farewell, all my young companions ! 
You who have my friendship known ; 

Now my spirit plumes her pinions — 
Now I trust in Gop alone! 


Farewell, earth ! — it does not grieve me, 
Thus to leave these joys behind; 

Joys most dear — but heaven will give me, 
Nobler pleasures of the Minp. 

There the song of ransom chanting, 
I God’s mysteries shall learn ; 

Nought repining — nothing wanting — 
Near the throne a seraph burn. 


Farewell, earth ! — again 1 give you 
Auta long and last farewell ! 

Weep not her who now must leave you, 
She ascends in heaven to dwell. 

Love with an increased affection, 
All below and all above ; 

God will sanctify affliction ; 
God is mercy — God is love! 


Now the ties of earth are riven, 
Jesus, fold me to thy breast! 
Feed me with the “ bread of heaven,” 
Number me among the blest ! 
Oh! my trusting spirit ’s longing 
To behold its future home ; 
Saints and angels round me thronging ; 
Come, dear Jesus, quickly come ! J. P. 


Beverly, Mass., May, 1839. 


HANNAH MORE AND LADY MARY MONTAGUE, 





Original. 





** Lady who in the prime of earliest youth, 
Wisely didst shun the broad way and the green ; 
And with those few wert eminently seen, 
Who Jabor up the hill of heavenly truth.” Milton. 


os Thou, so graced 
With ill-starr’d beauty, which to thee hath been 
A dower whose fatal splendor may be traced 
In the deep graven sorrow of thy mien ; 
O that more strength or fewer charms were thine! ” 


Ir is to England, the “Queen of Islands,” that we are 
indebted for some of the brightest examples and purest 
models of female excellence. Their histories, handed down 
to us in our own household words, have made the beings of 
another age appear to us as contemporaries and companions, 
with whose feelings, thoughts and emotions we have had the 
most intimate acquaintance. Among this band of crowned 
spirits who have left behind them the “high memory of their 
holy worth,” to cheer and guide us onward as we press “to 
a more exalted state of existence,’’ is one of the present age, 
who, we feel, has in some respects excelled all the daughters 
of her country; and we trust the example of Hannah More, 
gilded as it is with a sacred radiance, may, like the Star of 
Bethlehem, be a light to point many souls to the Redeemer. 

Her life and death present a striking contrast to those of 
another gifted female of her own country, the beautiful and 
witty Lady Mary Montague ; and it may be interesting to 
compare the career of two persons governed by such differ- 
ent principles of action, and to trace the result of those prin- 


ciples in their effect upon their own happiness and that of|| Those who possess this powerful, but dangerous talent, can 


society at large. 

In their youths’ summer, both Hannah More and Lady 
Montague moved in distinguished circles. With the latter, 
this was the privilege of her birth; to the former it was 
granted as the meed of her high intellectual endowments and 
fine conversational powers. Both were remarked for their 
ready wit, and for that brilliant talent at repartee, which 
sheds graces over the drawing-room, and secures eclat to its 


possessor. 


The circle of each comprehended the elite of London. If|/ments. 
Lady Mary’s included “the finest English essayist, the 


smoothest poet, the most polished statesman, and the wittiest most prominent traits of Miss More’s character. These 


courtier,” Hannah More’s numbered the Herculean Johnson, 
the splendid Garrick, the acute Jenyns, the learned Kenni- 
cott, and the eloquent Burke, with a female constellation, 
probably before or since never equalled. That included the 
brilliant Mrs. Montague, the classical Elizabeth Carter, the 
graceful Mrs. Boscawen, the admired Mrs. Delany, with a 
number of other sparkling luminaries. 

Even in the bosom of such a coterie the well governed 
mind of Miss More seems never to have lost its equilibrium, 
for it was at that period of her life that she projected those 
beneficent schemes which she afterwards so successfully ac- 
complished ; and which not only produced such visible ef- 





fects upon the higher circles of society, but which trans- 
formed the sterile region of Chedar into a moral garden, 
“__ ___ __ its mountain deserts turned 
To blessed realms. —— —— —— 4d 

In looking over her letters of this period, we find constant 
references to the works she read; and cannot but feel sur- 
prised at the amount of knowledge she was then gather- 
ing — gathering for hallowed uses and consecrated purposes. 
Those letters display a playful wit, and abound in fine senti- 
ments and agreeable details. It is delightful to observe 
with what an amiable spirit her acquaintances are always 
mentioned, while the sunny side of each character is dilated 
upon with warmth. Moral defects alone elicited her censure, 
and even those are always touched with pity and tenderness. 

Among the many admirers and flatterers who swarmed 
around Lady Montague, it is evident that she found but few 
friends. She possessed none of the qualities necessary for 
a firm and enduring friendship. Her polished and titled ac- 
quaintances were only subjects for her powers of ridicule ; 
and their follies and defects are expatiated upon with caustic 
levity. The shameless intrigue and indecent scandal of the 
court are detailed in her letters with a gout which proves that 
the mind at least, was infected. by the pollution of the atmos- 
phere in which she resided. If it be said that “the defects 
which these letters display were the consequence of her situ- 





were evinced in her conduct toward Mrs. Yearsley, who had 
only returned favors with ingratitude, and kindness with 
abuse ; but to whom “she never manifested any other feeling 
than Christian sorrow for her depravity.” The same hea- 
venly spirit was exhibited in her answer to the Rev. Mr. 
Bennington’s most discourteous letter to her in reference to 
jan obnoxious passage in “ Coelebs,” alluding to the tenets of 
|Popery. Its tone of defiance was met with the utmost gen. 
tleness, and if “a soft answer” could always “turn away 
wrath,” a second still more offensive letter would not have 
jbeen sent, —sent probably to remain unnoticed, from the 
conviction that the writer was more eager for controversy 
than fortruth. Thus, too, on being compelled by the slanders 
fulminated against her to come forward and defend herself 
ifor the foul crime of having carried the gospel to a wild and 
neglected population at Chedar, by the introduction of Sun- 
day schools; how simple and dignified is her letter to the 
|Bishop of Bath and Wells! How free from vituperation ! 
No expression of anger against her persecutors! No impa- 
tience! No recrimination ! 

Their feelings towards their country were as different as 
those they manifested to their friends and enemies. In Lady 
|Mary’s exile in a foreign empire there was no longings of 
|heart for her “own, her native land:” on the contrary, her 
countrymen were generally spoken of in terms such as a 
Byron might have poured forth from his soured and diseased 
soul. ; 

In Hannah More, patriotism and loyalty were ruling pas- 
sions. Her country’s interests were all her own, and the 
elegant authoress of the “‘Character of St. Paul,’’ was also the 
writer of ‘Village Politics,” and a number of popular and 
useful ballads, when, through the influence of the French 
revolution, the minds of the English populace had become 
discontented with their own constitution. 

How differently were domestic duties performed by those 
two distinguished individuals! It is melancholy to behold 
Lady Mary Montague, living in a.foreign land, with every 












ation ; that gallantry was the fashion of the day in which||domestic tie sundered, without sympathy, and depending on 
Lady Montague flourished ;” we reply, that had Miss More|/strangers for society and solace. Her husband seems most 
occupied a conspicuous situation in a profligate court, she||resignedly to have acquiesced in the separation, having prob- 
would, to use the language of Lord Bacon, have ‘made aj|ably experienced that a beautiful exterior, ready wit, and 
stand in the ancient ways, and looked about her, and discov-||vivacious spirit are insufficient to ensure connubial felicity. 
ered what was the straight and right way, and waiked in it.” || That she placed little confidence in him is evident, when, in 
And did she not do this? Did she adopt the conduct of those||an agony of fear, she appeals to her sister, Lady Mar, for 
around her, in violation of her own sense of right, or did she||her assistance in concealing some transactions of hers with 
make the stand of which Bacon speaks? Yes, she ever|ja worthless foreigner from his knowledge. It is humiliating 
maintained her upward course ; and all felt the majesty of||to behold so haughty a spirit thas prostrated by disingenu- 
that virtue which a few only dared to imitate. What fear-|}ousness and artifice. She seems really to have loved her 
lessness of the opinion, and what true regard to the welfare ||daughter, the Countess of Bute, however, and the letters to 
of her associates, were evinced, when, periling reputation, ||her are incomparably the best in the collection ; yet the sen- 
ejectment from the privileged circle, and, as she herself ex-||timents they express are a continual contradiction of her 
pressed it, at the risk of having “every door closed” against ||conduct. 
her, she wrote and published her “Thoughts on the Man-|| It is cheering to the heart to turn from this picture to that 
ners of the Great,” and her ‘Estimate of the Religion of||of the happy sisters of Cowslip Green, a spot where 
the Fashionable World.” Nor was hers a remonstrance 
against the enjoyment of pleasures beyond her reach ; for 
she was cherished and admired by those persons to whom 
she addressed the bold language of reproof. She exposed ||amidst avocations and with feelings which the poet we have 
the evil tendency of the theatre, and withdrew from it at a||just quoted so finely describes : — 
period when it was nightly crowded by the admirers of her 
dramas, and when Mrs. Siddons, then in her meridian bright- 
ness, by her powerful acting, was giving even more than 
their original force to her own sentiments. ; 

In striking contrast to the free use of Lady Mary’s satiri-||Their real estimate of the value of time is evinced by the 
cal powers, we may place an anecdote related in Miss More’s||general language and employments of each. 
Life respecting her. At one time she was prevailed upon to|} Lady Mary’s letters are filled with an enumeration of the 
write a sarcastic criticism upon a work in which one of her||daily and nightly amusements in which she was a par- 
best friends had been defamed. This she performed with||ticipator; operas, assemblies, comedies and suppers, fre- 
spirit and effect ; but afterwards resolved never again to in-||marking that “one may while away an idle life with great 
dulge sarcastic humor, because she found so much pleasure /||tranquillity thus, which has long since been the utmost of 
in its exercise, —a resolution to which she always adhered.||my ambition.” 
The time of Miss More was ever sacredly redeemed; and 
appreciate the strong principle that led her to lay it aside. even when her body was prostrated by disease, her active 

What a different spirit was evinced by these two females,||mind was planning schemes of usefulness. We might 
under the infliction of injuries! The quarrel of Lady Mary||multiply quotations from her writings, to show her consci- 
with Pope is notorious. From her fulsome flatterer he be-|/entious sense of the value of time, but had she never ex- 


*¢ Nothing save what delightful was and kind, 
Of goodness savoring and a tender mind, 
Ere rose to view,”’ 





* An elegant sufficiency, content 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendsh‘p, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue and approving Heaven.” 


\came her bitter reviler. Their hatred and contempt are pre-||pressed a sentiment upon the subject, there would be sufii- 


served in verses more disgusting for their malice and inde-||cient evidence of her untiring industry in the works she 
cency, than admirable for their wit. We grieve for the pros-}jaccomplished, and the labors she performed. 





tration of such powers as these pieces exhibit, and pity the|} Lady Mary Montague and Hannah More both lived to 
heart that could cherish, and give utterance to such senti-||an advanced age. The sole object of the former had been 
to glitter and to please ; and in neither the morning or the 


Christian forbearance and magnanimity were among the meridian of her life, had she made any preparation for 
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hours of darkness ; so that when they arrived, she stood like 
a leafless tree deprived of its glory, an object of compassion, 
as she had once been of interest and admiration. 

The cherished pleasures of her early, life had passed, and 
she was left desolate, forlorn, abandoned. 

The grave was before her, but no light illumined its por- 
tals: eternity, —but not an eternity of joy. She was on the 
eve of leaving a world which had never been made better or 
happier by her example or influence ; and about to render 
up her account for squandered talents and misused powers, 
that might have fitted her for the society of angels, and the 
vision of God. No wonder that she sighed for “ the waters 
of Lethe,” and complained that she carried “the serpent 
that poisoned the Paradise she was in.” It is said that she 
found no relief from these oppressive feelings, but in the 
excitement of cards and novels; and we have never heard 
any thing respecting her closing hours to afford 

«© One ray of hope the soul to cheer.”’ 


We feel that it is an ungrateful task to dwell upon the 
errors of departed genius; but this often becomes a duty, 
lest, dazzled by their talents, we become insensible to their 
defects. The letters of Lady Mary Montague are placed in 
our children’s hands as fine specimens of the epistolary 
style, and often, without a censure upon the impure and im- 
moral sentiments with which they abound ; and it is to be 
feared that our admiration for the ease and vivacity of the 
style, may cause us to overlook, or pass too lenient a censure 
upon faults of a most offensive and glowing nature. 

If it is painful to contemplate an old age uncheered by a 
Christian hope, it is equally delightful to dwell upon one, 
not dark and unlovely, but fraught with resignation, peace 
and hope. Such an old age was Hannah More’s. Attended 
by few of the infirmities of sinking nature, her cheerfulness 
and vivacity continued almost unabated to the last ; and at 
no period of her declining life did an expression of im- 
patience ever escape her lips, even in moments of the most 
painful suffering. 

Her benificent heart seemed to expand, instead of con- 
tracting with added years. To the last, she was the centre 
of peace in her highly favored domestic circle; the admi- 
ration of her own and other lands, whither her thoughts like 
“winged seed had been borne, taken root, and brought forth 
heavenly fruit in many hearts.” Her departure to her Sab- 
bath rest above was full of peace; it was more, it was tri- 
umph and victory. Her sun set gloriously, and they 

“'To whom its parting gleams were given, 
Forgot the grave, in trustful thoughts of heaven.”? 
The mists of death dispersing, shewed to those around her 
glimpses of the upper world. In this exalted state of feel- 
ing she remained, until the Redeemer, to whom all the pow- 
ers of her soul had so long been unreservedly consecrated, 
removed her purified spirit to the ‘general assembly above.” 

We have briefly traced to its end the course of a female 
rich in personal and intellectual gifts, and of high station in 
life, unmindful of her responsibility for the use of those tal- 
ents, passing the spring and summer of her life in self-grati- 
fication, and at length vainly trying to relieve the tedium of 
old age, by the most frivolous amusements. We see another, 
whose intellectual superiority placed her on an eminence, 
from which she shed forth “not a light that led astray,” but 
one that if properly followed, will lead the soul to heaven. 
May we not be warned by the example of the one, and 
stimulated by that of the other ?—-and shall we not remember, 
that although our powers of mind and our influence may be 
less than theirs, yet an account of the use we make of what 
we have received will be as strictly demanded of us? 





———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
_———————e=_—l———_ 


THE RIVER, 


AN EMBLEM OF LIFE. 





Original. 





Benotp the stream that gently glides 
In ripples down the mountain’s sides, 
So light, it hardly bends the grass 
O’er which its gurgling waters pass ; 
It drinks the copious mountain dews, 
And founts that thro’ the surface ooze ; 
Each little cloud that sails the air, 

Of crystal drops bestows a share, 
This infant mountain stream to swell, 
Its onward journey to propel. 

It seems, as down the slope it plays, 
An emblem of our childhood’s days, 
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And Nature leads it as it flows, 

With care like that her hand bestows, 
Who guides the smiling infant’s sleep, 
Its tender limbs from harm to keep. 
Now it has gained the mountain’s base, 
Its windings thro’ the plain we trace : 
It is a babbling brook no more, 

Its days of rippling sport are o’er ; 
More gravely now it glides along, 
With swelling current, deep and strong ; 
An emblem, in its wider flow, 

Of youth or early manhood now. 
Thro’ sloping meads and level plains, 
A varied progress it maintains ; 

Down shelvy hills, o’er rocky shoals, 
It roughly bounds ; then calmly rolls, 
With mirrored surface thro’ the vales, 
Disturbed but hy the fitful gales, 
Collecting, as it glides away, 

More depth and beauty day by day. 
And thus it flows, and gathers force, 
Till in its deeper, smoother course, 
Ripe manhood’s years it represents, 

Of thoughts profound and bold intents ; 
And bears a fleet upon its breast, 

Its banks with woods and villas drest, 
And such is man ; his infant hours, 
Of tender Jimbs and feeble powers, 
Are like the river in its source, 

That deepens with its onward course ; 
The mountain and the shady grove 
Protect it like a mother’s love ; 

They feed it with the dropping rains, 
And strengthen it to reach the plains. 
It is the type of human life, 

Borne in alternate peace and strife ; 
When down the hill-side gliding free, 
The symbol of our childhood’s glee ; 
When thro’ the lowly fen it strays, 

it marks our melancholy days ; 

Now thro’ the level, calm and still, P 
Then sweeping on with raging will, 
Till it is swallowed in the sea, 

As mortals seek eternity. T. W. 


A DODGING EXCURSION, 


BY A HOME-TRAVELLER. 





Original. 





One circumstance which strikes a stranger as a peculiarity, 
when travelling through certain of our New England vil- 
lages, is the vast proportion of the inhabitants of the same 
settlement who have one family name. In the oldest settled 
places this circumstance is the more remarkable, especially 
where there has been no emigration from abroad. In by far 
the majority of these early settled townships, you will find a 
particular family name, that predominates over every other, 
or indeed above all others put together. Sometimes they 
predominate only in a town, sometimes over a whole county. 
There are other names which circulate all over a state, others 
throughout the country, and others seem to be universal, and 
individuals bearing them may be found in every town and 
village throughout Great Britain and America. Of the last 
description are the names of Smith and Williams. There 
are more individuals throughout Christendom who bear one 
or the other of these two family names, than any others that 
can be mentioned. The antiquity of these names is probably 
the chief cause of their extensive circulation and popularity. 

This is a particularly unfortunate circumstance for honest 
men who happen to be thus identified, since it is not an unu- 
sual occurrence for an individual, in that case, to see him. 
self advertised for a horse thief. or some other kind of a 
vagabond; perhaps, indeed, he may even read his own 
name, as one of a gang who were lately hanged at the gal- 
lows. Of these cases I have known more than one instance. 
This circumstance, on the other hand is attended with its ad- 
vantages, as well as its evils, since there must be a great 
many distinguished men of these names, at all times and in 
all places, as well as a great many villains. Hence if a 
man of the name of Smith or Williams happens to be sus- 
pected in one place as a burglar, an incendiary, a counter- 
feiter or a defalcator, who is his namesake, he can easily take 
satisfaction in another village by passing himself for the 
distinguished ——— Smith, or the honorable —— Williams, 
which would certainly be no more than doing retributive 
justice to himself. 

In these old villages where a ceriain family name pre. 
dominates over all others, where, for instance, in a place of 
three thousand inhabitants, fifteen hundred persons will have 
the same ancestral cognomen, (as Mr. Thomas Carlyle would 


































probably say,) and bear evidence on their foreheads of being 
descended from the same original stock, the people are sore- 
ly puzzled about their Christian names. Every child that 
comes into the world with the intention of remaining here, 
ought to be furnished with a name, which will enable him 
to be hailed without having a dozen more to rise up when 
he is called. His name, like his countenance and person, 
ought be sufficiently unlike that of every other, to serve asa 
mark of distinction. More especially, when his family name 
is like that of one million more of his fellow countrymen, 
ought his baptismal name to be unique and distinctive. 
There is one great obstacle, however, to this consummation 
of things. It is the following. Every boy that is presented 
for baptism, must be named for his father, his grandsire, his 
uncle, for General Washington, Dr. Franklin or Andrew 
Jackson. If the boy should not receive his uncle’s or his 
grandsire’s name, he may lose a certain inheritance which 
the prudent parents very properly look out for, while perhaps 
the said uncle is still a boy, and the grandsire himself only 
amiddle aged man. Hence it happens, that Bobs and Dicks 
and Toms and Bills and Harrys are multiplied to a count- 
less infinity among a whole generation who bear the same 
family name. They are obliged, therefore, to be numbered 
and distinguished by their numbers. There will be Bob 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh, 
and so on with the Dicks, Toms, Bills and Harrys. After 
they have arrived at a very inconvenient number, they usu- 
ally insert a letter of the alphabet between the Christian and 
family name, as a mark of distinction. But the letters of the 
alphabet, being a limited number, are soon used up, and they 
are obliged to employ them in connection with figures. 

I was called upon, a short time since, to make an excur. 
sion in the town of , after a man who bore the name 
of Dodge. Now the towns of —— and , and a 
certain part of ——, are remarkable for the vast propor- 
tion of inhabitants who bear this name. Indeed there is 
one long street on the bounds of —— and —— which is 
called Dodge’s Row, because the houses and farms, almost 
without exception, along that settlement, are owned and oc- 
cupied by Dodges. So very numerous are the individuals 
of this name, that it is utterly impossible to distinguish them 
by the numbers one, two, three, four, and so on, or by mark- 
ing them with certain letters of the alphabet. This expedi- 
ent was given up in despair, and it became customary to 
distinguish them by the name of the place they occupied, by 
some circumstance of their history, or by the name of a tree 
or an animal. One, for instance, will be surnamed Turtle, 
on account of living near a pond of that name; another 
will be called Apple Tree, from the circumstance of his cut- 
ting down his apple trees, during a great temperance excite- 
ment. By these and various other significant appellatives, 
the inhabitants are enabled to distinguish one from another, 
and to preserve their own personal identity. 

The person whom I wished to find was Mr. Elymas Dodge, 
a farmer in the outskirts of , but in what part of the 
town I knew not, and was under the necessity of inquiring ; 
I set out in a single horse gig, and just before I arrived at 
the bounds of the village, I commenced my inquiries. Upon 
seeing three men at work by the road side, I stopped and 
told them I was seeking for a man by the name of Dodge, 
whom I wished to find. “There is nothing easier,” said 
one of the men; “there are three of us of that name, now 
standing here. It isa very common name in these parts, 
Captain.” “Well,” saidI, “Mr. Elymas Dodge, a farmer, 
is the. man whom I wish to find.” “ But there are several 
Elymas Dodges,” replied Mr. Dodge ; “ There is an Elymas 
A. Dodge, an Elymas B. Dodge, and an Elymas Dodge, 
first, second and third, and perhaps many others whom I do 
not know. They are all farmers and mechanics; but you 
probably mean Elymas Dodge the first.” “ Very likely,” 
said I, “as the individual I want to see is rather an elderly 
man.” “ Well then,” said Mr. Dodge “I don’t know where 
he lives, but if you will go up as far as the meeting-house 
and inquire, they will probably tell you.” 

Before I had arrived at the meeting-house, I met an old 
man in the street, who looked as if he knew something, and 
[hailed him. “Mr. Dodge,” said I, for I found by this 
time that one was perfectly safe in accosting a stranger by 
this name. “ That’s my name, sir,” replied the man. “J 
want to inquire the residence of Mr. Elymas Dodge, of this 
place, a farmer:” “Perhaps, sir,” replied Mr. Dodge, “I 
may give you a clue to his place of residence. There were 
eleven or twelve brothers, sons of a Mr. Elymas Dodge, one 
of whom was named Elymas, another Elymas Archibald, 
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and another Archibald Elymas. I know where most of 
them live, but I cannot distinguish them by their Christian 
names. We distinguish our neighbors here by their places 


home. As I was riding homeward, I indulged in the fol- 
lowing philosophical reflections. In what an awful condition, 
thought I, must the worthy inhabitants of this village be 


of residence and other circumstances, chiefly. There is, for||placed, should one of these Dodges, more especially if he 


instance, a Mr. Swamp Dodge, and a Mr. Pond Dodge, and 


were baptized Elymas, commit a capital crime! It would 


a Mr. Corner Dodge ; but there are so many who have simi-||/be utterly impossible to identify the guilty one, and the pub- 


lar Christian names, that it is hard telling whom you want 
to find.” I then described the place as well as I was able, 
where I had been told he resided, before I set out. My in- 
formant, therefore, concluded, that the person I sought for 


lic would be under the miserable necessity of adopting the 
alternative, either of allowing the guilty wretch to roam 
unmolested among the peaceful villagers, or what is still 
more horrible, that of hanging all the Elymas Dodges in the 
village, after the manner of the school-master, who whips a 





must be Mr. Quince Dodge, so called, because he brought} 
quinces to market. As he could not give me any positive 
information in regard to the subject of my inquiries, I re- 
solved to proceed onward, and went as far as the meeting- 
house. A number of persons were assembled in front of it. 
I stopped my horse, and called-aloud, “Mr. Dodge.” Fif- 
teen persons immediately walked up to my gig. “Gentle- 
men,” said I, “I wish to find the residence of Mr. Elymas 
Dodge, a farmer in ,” and then I described it as it had 
been described to me, before I started on my journey. “ My 
name is Elymas Dodge,” said one of the bystanders, “ but I 
am not a farmer.” “Then,” I replied, “ you are not the Dodge 
whom I have been dodging after.” One of the Dodges, 
however, gave me some directions which he thought might 
lead me to the place, which, as I had already travelled sev- 
eral miles more than I was originally directed to travel, 
I was determined to follow. I had gone considerably out of 
my road, according to my informant’s supposition, and right 
or wrong, I was determined now to go as he directed me. 

I had now began to grow mrathy, not with any persons or 
things, not with the town or the country, nor with the world, 
either individually or collectively, but wrathy in the abstract, 
which is the most uncomfortable kind of anger, because one 
has no object of vengeance, upon whom he can scatter his 
indignation. My first impulse was to abuse the Dodges ; 
but then I considered that they were a highly respectable 
people, and did not name themselves, but were all named 
by their parents, who perhaps never dreamed that it would 
be necessary to number them in order to teil them apart. 
My next impulse was to whip my horse; but this’ I could 
not resolve to do, considering he was entirely innocent of 
any offence. My horse, however, seemed to feel a degree 
of my own impatience, since, after my last stop, he set out 
full speed, and dodged about the lanes and round the cor- 
ners, which I was obliged to turn, as if he was mad. 

I proceeded at this pace, until I had nearly arrived at the 
house to which I was directed, when, upon seeing a man 
coming towards me,I thought I would venture one more 
inquiry. “ Mr. Dodge,” I called aloud. “ Beg your pardon, 
sir,” said the stranger, “my mother is a Dodge, and my 
wife was a Dodge, but that is not my name.” “But, sir, 
you are undoubtedly a little more than half Dodge, and that 
might as well be your name.” “Very true,” replied the man, 
“Tam considerably more than half Dodge, and probably 
very little of any thing else, except as I have been changed 
by the legislature. My father was a Dodge, as well as my 
mother; but I got my name changed into Summer, being 
determined ever after not to be mistaken for any other man. 
Once, sir, I was elected a member of the legislature ; and 
who should I find, when I arrived, but another person of my 
name, who had very quietly taken his seat, after being en- 
rolied among the members. I did not, however, make my 
journey for nothing. In the height of my indignation, I got 
supplied with a new name, and left my old namesake to 
enjoy his seat. Who could tell, after all that had happened, 
but that I might, some time or other, be hanged for some 
villain of my own name, if it were not cast off?” “You 
did bravely sir,” I exclaimed, “‘and I wish one thousand 
and five hundred more had followed your example, and I 
should have been saved the trouble of travelling about this 
town one whole day in the fruitless search for a man of the 
name of Elymas Dodge! Pray sir, can you give me any 
information about such a person?” “There are many per- 
sons of that name, but I will direct you to the nearest one, 
who lives hard by.” He then pointed to a very neat farm- 
house at the distance of a few rods. I rode up to the door, 
but alas! upon inquiry it was not the Mr. Elymas Dodge 
whom I wished to find. I was told that I might as well hunt 
for a particular black-bird in a flock, as to continue my vain 
excursion. 

I had commenced my journey in the morning, and the 
sun was now very near his decline. I was now convinced 
that any farther search would be of no avail, and turn- 
ing my horse’s head, I very meekly resolved to return 
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diers of the commonwealth of Modena ran away with a 
bucket from a public well, belonging to the state of Bologna. 
This implement might be worth a shilling ; but it produced 
a bloody quarrel, which was worked up jnto a bloody war. 
Henry, the king of Sardinia for the Emperor, or Henry 
the second, assisted the Modenese to keep possession of the 
bucket ; and in one of the battles he was made prisoner. 
His father, the Emperor, offered a chain of gold that would 
encircle Bologna, which is seven miles in compass, for his 
son’s ransom, but in vain. After twenty-two years imprison- 
ment, and his father being dead, he pined away and died. 
His monument is still extant in the church of the Domini- 
cans. This fatal bucket is still exhibited in the tower of the 
cathedral of Modena, enclosed in an iron cage. 


thinks that lead is fully equal to gold for filling diseased 
teeth, and by some thought even superior, on account of its 
perfect inelasticity. A lady, the wife of a physician about 
twenty miles from this city, had one or two teeth filled with 


time. Every press of an opposing tooth gives the fillmg 


whole class of boys, for the sake of punishing a single un- 
discovered offender among them. 
Yours truly, 3. 8. 


Presence or Mixp or a Lapy.—One evening, a party 
of those murderers who were sent for by Robespierre from 
the frontiers which divided France from Italy,and who were 
employed by that archfiend in all the butcheries and massa- 
cres of Paris, entered the peaceful village of La Reine, in 
search of Monsieur O——. His lady saw them advancing, 
and anticipating their errand, had just time to give her hus- 


band intelligence of their approach, who left his chateau by) 


a back door, and secreted himself in the house of a neighbor. 
Madame O——., with perfect composure, went out to meet 
them, and received them in a most gracious manner. They 
sternly demanded Monsieur O—— ; she informed them he 
had left the country, and, after engaging them in conver- 
sation, she conducted them into her drawing room, and 
regaled them with her best wines, and made her servants 
attend upon them with unusual deference and ceremony. 
Their appearance was altogether horrible; they wore leather 








more compactness, and the general effect of years is to drive 
the lead, if placed on the top of the tooth, into every part of 
the cavity. No bad effects on the health are said to be pro- 
duced by it ; indeed the quantity is so small, that the billionth 
part of a grain could never be in solution at once. If 
lead can be safely and savingly substituted, it will enable 
many to avail themselves of the advantages of the dental 
art, who are now too proud to acknowledge that they are 
kept from the manipulations of the dentist, solely on account 
of the apparent extravagance of his charges. 





Massacuvsetts Coat Mines.—Mr. Daggett’s report on 
the coal mines in this commonwealth, is a document worthy 
the attention of all those who value the mines of wealth 
concealed beneath our own soil. The report commences 
with the quoted opinion of Professor Hitchcock, that a coal 
formation extends over nearly the whole of the county of 
Bristol, a part of the county of Plymouth, and a considera- 
ble portion of Norfolk, embracing a space of nearly 400 
square miles, and extending into Rhode Island. From the 
general geological features of the country, the results of 
partial explorations made in Cumberland, (R. I.) Mansfield, 
Wrenthan, &c., and other strong indications, this extensive 
coal field is believed to be identical in character with the an- 
thracite coal formation of Pennsylvania. The excellent 
quality of the coal was satisfactorily tested by a personal 
examination of a fire made entirely of coal from the Mans- 
field mines, where four beds have been discovered of a suf- 
ficient thickness to be worked; and there seems to be no 
doubt that a more thorough examination of these beds will 
discover coal equal in all respects to the anthracite of Penn- 
sylvania. 













aprons, which were sprinkled all over with blood ; they had 
large horse pistols in their belts, and a dirk and sabre by 
their sides. Their looks were full of ferocity, and they spoke 
a harsh dissonant patios language. Over their cups they 
talked about the bloody business of that day’s occupation, in 
the course of which they drew their dirks, and wiped from 
their handles clots of blood and hair. Madame O—— sat 
with them, undismayed by their frightful deportment. After 


drinking several bottles of Champagne and Burgundy, these 
savages began to grow good humored, and seemed to be 
completely fascinated by the amiable and unembarrassed, 
and hospitable behavior of their fairlandlady. After carous- 
ing till midnight, they pressed her to retire, observing that 
they had been received so handsomely, that they were con- 
vinced Monsieur O—— had been misrepresented, and was 
no enemy to the good cause; they added that they found the 
wines excellent, and after drinking two or three bottles more, 
they would leave the house, without causing her any reason 
to regret their admission. Madame O 
appearance of perfect tranquillity and confidence in their 
promises, wished her unwelcome visitors a good night, and 
after visiting her children in their rooms, she threw herself 
upon the bed, with a loaded pistol in each hand, and over- 
whelmed with suppresed agony and agitation, she soundly 
slept until she was called by her servants, two hours after 


, with all the 





hese wretches had left the house. 


A Cuntovs Cause or War.—In the year 1005, some sol- 


InTERESTING to Dentists. — The Boston Medical Journal 


ead, some eighteen years ago, which completely restored 
hose organs to usefulness, and has preserved them to this 































A Maeniricent Territory. — George Selwyn, the celebra- 
ted English satirical wit, was once made resident minister at 
one of those little one-by-two principalities so common in 
Germany, but where the exercise of his peculiar talents soon 
rendered him very unpopular, and he was accordingly or- 
dered to leave the country. ‘I have it in command from 
his royal highness,” said the pompous official, who bore the 
order to the offending ambassador, “to announce to you, 
that you must Jeave the dominions in twenty-four hours.” 
“ Return to your master,” replied George, in a tone of high 
disdain, “and tell him that I shall look back upon his do- 
minions in five minutes from this time.” 

Timper vs. Inon.— The greatest rivalry exists between 
the builders of timber steamboats and iron steamboats. 
The former declare that vessels built of dry fir have a deci- 
ded superiority over those of iron, and are ninety-eight times 
as strong in direct tension, seventy-eight times as strong in 
direct thrust, and eighty-six times as strong in lateral strain- 
ing, and are also, they allege, decidedly superior in durabili- 
ty, speed, stability, cost, price, strength, elasticity, and re- 
quire a much less draught of water. So convinced is one 
builder of this, that he has issued circulars challenging, in 
sums from £100 to £1000, builders of iron steamboats to 
produce one of the same engine power per tonnage, to com- 
pete in the above qualities with a wooden built steamer of 
equal tonnage. 

Inon Hovses.—The success of the application of iron to 
the building of steam vessels in England has been so com- 
plete, that it is about to be introduced as a component part 
in the building of houses. It is said that small dwellings or 
cottages may be built of this material, at much less expense 
than if other materials were used, and will be more durable, 
erected in much less time, and will be far less combustible, 
than if built of wood. It is estimated that a double house of 
fourteen rooms may be built of iron for £500. 

Ancient Danisu Custom. —In Denmark an extraordinary 
custom prevailed of burying a live animal, a horse, a lamb, 
a pig, and sometimes even a child, at the commencement of 
a building. It is strange that a similar custom appears, 
from the Servian ballads, to have prevailed among the Scla- 
vonians. A lamb was generally entombed in the foundation 
of a church; a horse in a church-yard. This horse, the 
peasants say, appears again, and goes round the church-yard 
on three legs; when he meets any one he displays grinning 
teeth, and death accompanies him. He is therefore called 
the hael-hest —the death-horse ; and it is usual for a person, 
on recovering from a fit of sickness, to say, “‘I have given 


death a bushel of oats.” 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





~ The Midsummer Eve,” by a valued correspondent, whom we cordially 
welcome to our columns, will be presented to our readers in our 
next. — We shall also give, next week, a tale from Bentley’s Miscella- 


ny, founded on facts well known in the city of brotherly love. —|; 


Another of the beautifully written tales of Mrs. Thayer may be ex- 
pected in the ensuing number. — We have received a number of well 
written articles from the “ Rural Bard,” which will appear in future 
papers. — Other pieces are under consideration.—A valued friend, who 
has oftem favored us with the sweetest strains of poesy, will excuse 
the non-appearance of her lines, when we inform her, that by some 
accident the manuscript was lost, after it had been given to the printer. 
Shall we be favored with another copy ¢ 
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Mosicat Convention. — Within a few years, a taste for 
music has been very rapidly spreading through our country. 
Music has for a long time received much attention, and in 
the case of single individuals and some small neighborhoods, 
been brought to a high state of perfection ; but the estab- 
lishment of the Boston Academy of Music has done more, 
we believe, to diffuse through the whole country a taste for 
the science and the knowledge requisite for its successful 
cultivation, than any other cause. 

A convention to devise means to awaken a deeper and 
more general interest in sacred music. in the state of Ver- 
mont, is to be held at Montpelier, on the 22d and 23d of the 
present month, to which “clergymen, musicians, vocal and 
instrumental, and the lovers of sacred song generally,” are 
invited. It is intended to make sacred music a part of the 
exercise, and to close with an address and concert. 

There are many lovers of music in Vermont, and many 
excellent vocalists and instrumental performers, and we have 
no doubt the exercises of the occasion will afford a rich treat. 





My Cousin Mary; or, The Inebriate. By a Lady.—This 
is a very interesting and well told story, published in the 
style of the Temperance Tales, by Whipple & Damrell. 
The author has proved herself very acceptable to our rea- 
ders, and we are sure they will be as well pleased with the 
perusal of this little book. The introductory remarks, which 
were written by Mrs. Hale, speak of it and its author as 
follows : — 

“Tt is chiefly for young ladies, that large class of readers 
in the community, that the following story has been written ; 
and, as I fee] contident that ‘My Cousin Mary’ will impart 
pleasure, as well as most salutary instruction to the warm- 
hearted and pure-minded, I am happy to commend this little 
volume to the especial favor of my own sex. I hope and 
trust that it will be cordially welcomed, both on account of 
its Own merits, and the merits of its amiable author.” 





Artaor Lee anp Tom Patmer. — ThiS, like the prece- 
ding, is a little book designed for moral effect, It is the 
story of two sailors —a pious youth and an “old salt,’ — 
the latter of whom was reformed by the influence of his 
better instructed companion. The tale is beautifully told, 
and elegantly printed. 





Mr. Dempster’s Concent on Thursday evening was very 
well attended, notwithstanding the rain. His songs gave 
great satisfaction. Mr. Dempster is an excellent singer, 
but more remarkable for his distinct and correct enunciation, 
than for either brillianey or power. He was, however. in 
high favor with the audience, and many of his songs were 
encored. 





Tue Semmnotes.—Gen. Macomb has sent to the Seminole 
chiefs a request to come into his camp and treat for peace. 
They returned answer that they would not do so; if he 
wanted to see them he must come to their camp. These 
savages have not yet forgotten the fate of Osceola and his 
companions, who came in to treat under a flag sent to them 
by Gen. Jessup. The seizure of these men by that officer, 


was the most infamous act of treachery that ever disgraced | 
|which had run away with a wagon containing two men, was 


the annals of a civilized nation. 







Avsurn State Prison. —Great excitement exists at Au- 
burn and in its vicinity, in consequence of some recent devel- 
opements of brutal treatment of the prisoners in that place, 
by the keepers. Great complaint has existed for some time, 
/but the affair has been brought to a crisis, by the death of a 
‘prisoner named Louis Von Eck, who had been a man of re- 
|spectability. but was sentenced for forgery. He complained 
of sickness, but was pulled from his seat by the ears, and 
|kicked out of the hospital by the warden, and after a succes- 
sion of harsh treatment, suddenly expired. Two of the in- 
|spectots have resigned, and an investigation is going on, 
which will probably result in an entire change in the man- 
jagement of the institution. 








Axacuronism.—A writer off South has been amusing 
himself by contrasting the time and expense of a journey 
from New York to New Orleans in 1800, with the expedition 
and cheapness of a trip at the present day, with the facilities 
of steamboats and railroads. He makes the difference in 
‘time about seventy-one days, and in expense, about twenty- 
five dollars. His journal, however, which professes to have 
been written in 1800, begins as follows : — “ April 3d, 1800. 
Left New York in a ferry boat for Jersey city.’ In 1800, 
Jersey city was called Paules Hook. The name of Jersey 
city is a recent change. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 





Lrrerary — To the fourth volume of Dr. Bowditch’s trans- 
jlation of the Mecanique Celeste, now about to be published, is 
prefixed a Memoir of the Translator, by his son N. J. Bow- 
ditch. It is embellished with an engrayed likeness, from an 
unfinished portrait by Stuart, and one of the latest attempts 
of that artist. 

John Galt, the novelist, died at Greenock, April 18. 

Professor Leonard Woods, Jr. of the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, has been elected President of Bowdoin College. 

“ Advice to a Young Gentleman on Entering Society,” is 
the name of a work, just published by Lea & Blanchard, 
and Weeks & Jordan of this city. 

“A PAbri, or the Tent Pitched,” is the title of a book by 
Willis, containing his contributions to the N. Y. Mirror, en- 
titled “‘ Letters under a Bridge.” 

Miss Louisa H. Sheridan, editress of the London Comic 
Annual, is dangerously sick. 

Lord Brougham has published a new work, entitled “ His. 
||torical Sketches of Statesmen, who flourished in the reign 
\jof George the Third.” 

We learn that the transactions of the Natural History 
'|Society, at Salem, are about to be published, in a style simi- 
‘lar to those of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
|| Colman, of New York, is to commence the publication of 
||a new monthly, in June; Grenville Mellen and William Cat-| 

ter, editors. 








Domestic.— The Theatre at Albany has been purchased 
by a number of Episcopalian gentlemen, to be converted 
into a charch. 

Governor Porter of Pennsylvania has recovered a ver- 
dict for a libel upon him, by the editor of the Lehigh Patriot. 

The school fund in Connecticut yields an annual interest 
of one hundred thousand dollars. 

The late Captain Thomas S. Winslow has left a donation 
to the Boston Marine Society, of $1000. 

The Boston Brigade Band give another concert in a few 
days. 

The New Yorkers are in raptures with the performances 
of the Boston Brass Band. now on a visit to that city. 

Ivers J. Austin has been appointed orator for the next cel- 
ebration of American Independence in this city. 

The nett receipts at the Sailors’ Fair recently in this city 
was $5,001 52. 

Snr. Brigaldi, the celebrated Fresco painter, is in town, on 
an invitation from the proprietors of Trinity Church, to ex- 
amine the interior of that building, and estimate the cost of 
painting it after the elegant and imposing custom of Europe. 

A person having, at great personal risk, stopped a horse 





It is time this disgraceful contest were discontinued. The ||generously rewarded by a donation of siz and a quarter cents! 


Indians say they shall not continue hostilities if not molest- 


| The pines in Delaware, on the railroad, about three miles 


ed by the whites ; and the safest, cheapest, and most honora- from the Susquehanna, were lately fired by sparks from the 


dle course our government can adopt is, to iet them alone. 
All the blood hereafter to be*shed, must rest on those who 
urge on the farther prosecution of the war. 


og 
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engine, and the ravages extended about nine miles. 
The first of June is the time appointed by the late Con- 
gress for beginning the census of the United States. 





The Louisville Journal says that there are about 200 ne- 
groes in jail in Benton, Yazoo county, Mississippi, to be 
sold for their masters’ debts, and 800 more levied on. The 
greater portion of the land is under execution, and several 
of the oldest and most substantial merchants are in the 
hands of the marshal and sheriff. 

The steam-packet McDonough, Capt. Luke, from New 
York for Mobile, was lost in endeavoring to enter Egg Har- 
bor during a gale. All persons on board were saved. 

The people at Nashua, N. H., having just opened the rail- 
road, are discussing the proper way of pronouncing depot. 
Some contend that it is as proper to say tea-po as dépo. 

By the Ipswich Register we learn that the inhabitants of 
Rowley intend, on the 4th of July, having a centennial cele- 
bration of the settlement of that ancient town, by appropriate 
ceremonies. Thomas E. Payson, Esq. of Andover, a native 
of Rowley, is expected to deliver the oration. 

Within nine miles, at the nearest distance, from Lake 
Erie, is a lake, whose waters are elevated seven hundred 
and twenty feet above those of Lake Erie, and on this ele- 
vated body of water, a steamboat of one hundred tons bur- 
den plies. This is Chatauque lake, in Chatauque county, 
New York. 

On board one of the Lake steamboats, may be seen the 
following, among the rules and regulations: ‘“ No smoking 
aloud in the cabin.” We suppose they have no objections 
to a man’s smoking, provided he smokes to himself. 

The 100th anniversary of the foundation of the first Meth- 
odist Church in England is to be celebrated in October. 

Rev. Samuel D. Robbins has resigned the pastoral care of 
the Second Congregational (Unitarian) Church at Lynn. 

Foreign. —The Treaty between Holland and Belgium was 
to be signed on the 19th, at London. 

Twenty-two shocks of an earthquake were felt in Savoy, 
at the end of last year. 

About one hundred persons, it is feared, have been killed 
by the explosion of a coal mine near Tilleur, in the Nether- 
lands. 

The Russian Government have officially disclaimed all 
hostile intentions against India. 

A violent shock of an earthquake was felt at Glengary, 
Inverneshire ; some of the doors of an inn were unhinged. 

Paganini is supposed to be near his end; he will leave a 
fortune of ten millions of francs, to be divided between about 
eight hundred of his musical colleagues, in France and Italy. 

The London Globe, a ministerial paper, says that the 
Dutchess of Kent is to be married to Lord Melbourne in 
June. The lady is 53, his lordship 60. 

The authorities of China have forbid the importation of 
opium, and the use of it except as a medicine, under the se- 
verest penalties, sometimes of death. In Hoopih, China, 
the punishment of cutting off the upper lip has been adopt- 
ed, to prevent the smoking of opium. 

The Ophthalmic Hospital at Canton, from the outset, 
during eight quarterly terms, has received more than 6000 
patients, many of whom have been restored to sight. It is 
an American institution, under the care of Rev. Mr. Parker. 

In Russia, if a carriage is driven over any person, what- 
ever may be the apology, the horses are forfeited to the 
crown, and the driver, if a Russian peasant, is sentenced to 
be a soldier. 

In Bavaria, vaccination is performed at the expense of 
the state; and parents, however reluctant, are obliged to 
submit their children to the operation. 

It is said that the first stone of the new House of Parlia- 
ment is to be laid in June next, by Her Majesty the Queen, 
in person. 

In the museum of curiosities at Dresden, is a horse-shoe, 
which Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony and titular 
King of Poland, broke between his fingers, to disprove an 
unfavorable opinion of the vigor which he delighted in dis- 
|| playing. 

We see it stated in English papers, that the sum of 20,500/. 
has been been bequeathed by a Mr. Milne, late a merchant 
in New Orleans, to found a free school in the town of In- 
verness, Scotland. Mr. Milne was a native of Fochabers, 
where he had long been forgotten, but his heart must have 
been warm towards the banks of the Spey. 

The most appalling distress exists in the islands of New- 
foundland. Hundreds of families are in a state of starva- 
tion. The accounts of the suffering of these people are truly 
harrowing, without food or clothing, living on one miserable 
meal a day, and that consisting of putrid fish, &c. 
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“ MOIRNIING se SWiIGETS IS INLWOINGING. ” 


COMPOSED BY ROSSINI.--FROM THE OPERA OF CINDERELLA. 
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Mor em-ing sweets is fling - ing ow-er and spray; Flow-ers to life are spring-ing, To greet the | 
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